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Business  has  come  a  long  way  since  the  1890's  when  the  occasional  woman 
appeared  in  an  office.  Today,  women  outnumber  men  in  many  offices.  And 
the  white-collar  girl  in  1959  has  become,  in  effect,  indispensable  in  whatever 
capacity  she  is  employed.  She  is  the  boss'  memory,  his  pair  of  extra  hands,  a 
sounding  board  for  his  ideas,  his  work-organizer  and  timesaver,  his  link  with 
the  average  person's  point  of  view,  his  ambassador,  his  alter  ego,  and  his  most 
loyal  booster. 


With  women  so  well  accepted  as  a  necessary  part  of  business  with  much  to 
contribute,  we  face  the  danger  of  taking  for  granted  our  hard-won  place  in 
commerce.  We  have  to  guard  against  feeling  the  way  a  red-haired  friend  of 
mine  felt.  One  day,  after  typing  steadily  for  hours,  she  rested  her  arms  on 
her  typewriter  and  stared  into  space.  The  office  manager  walked  by  and  asked, 
"What  are  you  doing?"  Flippantly,  she  replied,  "I'm  resting  on  my  laurels." 
He  grinned,  "Better  be  careful  or  you'll  wear  them  out!" 


The  National  Secretaries  Association  has  recognized  the  danger  of  resting  and 
rusting.  Wisely,  NSA  adopted  this  theme  for  1959:  "Adding  Color  to  the 
Rainbow."  The  slogan  provides  inspiration  for  us  all,  because  no  one  can 
stand  still  in  business;  we  must  continually  add  to  our  achievements.  We  either 
go  forward  or  fall  behind. 


How  far  we  advance  is  entirely  up  to  us.  The  material  in  these  bulletins  is 
designed  to  help  you  achieve  what  one  white-collar  girl  wished  out  loud: 
"I'd  like  to  be  as  good  all  the  time  as  I  am  some  of  the  time."  Much  of  the 
material  will  not  be  startlingly  new  to  you.  You  know  many  of  these  things 
from  your  own  experience.  But  we  are  all  busy,  and  sometimes  we  need  to 
be  reminded  of  the  fundamentals. 


Topnotch  people  are  never  satisfied  with  their  work.  In  a  recent  magazine 
article,  Ed  Sullivan  said  that  of  all  the  people  who  have  appeared  on  his  tele¬ 
vision  show,  it  is  the  best  performers  who  practice  right  up  to  the  minute  they 
go  on.  These  people  are  not  content  to  rest  on  past  performance. 


As  a  wise  man  once  remarked, 
you  haven't  done  much  today. 


Each  Morning  Look  Back  Upon  Your  Work  of  li 


“Just  Part  of  the  Office  Furniture” 

Over  the  years,  Dartnell  has  made  a  number  of  sur¬ 
veys  on  office  v/omen's  pet  peeves.  One  of  the  peren¬ 
nial  gripes  is  "my  boss  seems  to  think  that  I'm  part  of 
the  office  furniture,  a  robot  without  brains  or  feel¬ 
ings."  A  businesswoman  with  25  years'  experience 
complained  of  a  boss  who  passed  her  by  like  "just 
another  machine"  when  he  took  callers  around  the 
offices. 

Because  the  problem  was  so  common,  we  asked  a 
number  of  top  secretaries  how  they  had  stepped  out 
of  the  automaton  class.  Here  are  their  suggestions  for 
acting  in  such  a  way  that  the  boss  will,  in  turn,  treat 
you  well: 

1.  Show  consideration  for  the  boss  as  a  human 
being.  Make  sure  that  his  office  is  neat  and  comforta¬ 
ble.  Lend  an  ear  when  he  feels  like  talking — all  of  us 
need  a  "sounding  board"  occasionally. 

2.  If  the  boss  is  working  on  an  important  project, 
see  that  no  one  disturbs  him.  Be  ready  to  drop  what 
you  are  doing  if  he  needs  you. 

3.  When  the  boss  dictates  a  good  letter  or  finishes 
a  concise  report,  compliment  him  on  it. 

4.  If  you  sense  that  the  boss  has  suffered  a  disap¬ 
pointment  or  a  setback,  give  him  a  word  of  encour¬ 
agement. 

5.  Try  to  anticipate  his  needs.  For  example,  if  a 
conference  is  coming  up,  get  all  the  necessary  papers 
and  reports  together.  See  that  the  meeting  place  is  set 
up  for  efficiency  and  comfort. 

6.  Stay  at  your  desk  as  much  as  possible.  You  never 
know  when  the  boss  might  need  you  or  want  you  to 
do  something.  "The  little  girl  who  isn't  there"  irritates 
the  boss  more  than  you  think. 

7.  Work  quietly  and  unobtrusively.  At  the  end  of 
each  day,  plan  what  you  will  do  tomorrow,  putting 
"first  things  first."  Set  up  a  tickler  system  so  that  you 
and  he  don't  forget  to  follow  through  on  jobs. 

8.  Help  the  boss  by  keeping  his  appointments 
straight  and  reminding  him  of  them. 

9.  When  the  boss  is  out  of  town,  try  to  handle  all 
the  routine  tasks  so  that  there  won't  be  a  pile  of  work 
facing  him  on  his  return.  This  is  the  best  chance  to 
demonstrate  your  ability. 

10.  Use  the  "empathy"  technique,  which  simply 
means  putting  yourself  in  the  other  person's  place. 
Treat  the  boss  as  you  would  like  him  to  treat  you — 
this  will  work  wonders. 

Are  You  an  “H.  K.  Handle”? 

"I  suppose  you  have  a  lot  of  'H.  K.  Handles,'  now 
that  your  boss  is  out  of  town,"  the  salesman  told  a 
secretary. 

"I  have  a  whole  stack  of  'H.  K.  Handles,'  "  she 
replied. 

Intrigued  by  this  bit  of  conversation,  I  asked  the 
secretary,  "What's  an  ‘H.  K.  Handle'?" 


She  laughed  and  explained  that  the  "H.  K."  stood 
for  her  initials.  "When  my  boss  goes  away,  he  usually 
leaves  a  lot  of  correspondence  and  memos  on  my  desk 
for  me  to  handle.  So  ‘H.  K.  Handle'  means  I  should 
take  care  of  it. 

"And  even  when  my  boss  is  in  town,"  she  added 
proudly,  "he  lets  me  do  a  lot  of  his  routine  work." 

Any  secretary  should  be  proud  if  she  can  handle 
part  of  the  boss'  load  of  work.  How  do  you  convince 
your  own  boss  that  you  could  do  this  and  save  his 
time?  There  are  several  ways.  Helen  K.  accomplished 
it  by  "always  being  willing  to  assume  a  little  more 
responsibility.  Then  when  I  handled  a  routine  task  to 
his  satisfaction,  my  boss  would  give  me  more  corre¬ 
spondence  and  memos  to  answer  for  him." 

She  started  out  by  explaining  to  her  boss  that  she 
would  be  glad  to  handle  any  routine  letters  if  he 
would  just  jot  down  a  few  words  in  the  margin.  From 
this,  she  would  phrase  the  reply,  type  the  letter,  and 
submit  it  for  his  okay.  The  first  couple  of  times,  he 
made  changes  in  the  letters,  but  in  a  short  while,  she 
had  mastered  his  style  of  writing. 

Helen  K.  learned  to  think  the  same  way  her  boss 
did  by  "second  guessing."  "Whenever  a  letter  or 
memo  came  in,  I  would  think  of  the  possible  answers. 
If  we  had  to  say  no  to  someone's  request,  I  would 
think  about  the  best  way  to  say  it  tactfully. 

"If  there  were  several  things  we  could  do,  I  would 
try  to  pick  the  one  the  boss  would  decide  on.  Then 
when  he  jotted  a  note  in  the  margin,  I  would  see 
whether  my  guess  jibed  with  his  solution.  A  couple 
of  times,  I  asked  him  why  he  handled  things  a  certain 
way,  and  I  learned  a  lot  from  his  answers.  This  prac¬ 
tice  helped  me  to  look  at  everything  from  the  boss' 
angle.  Now,  I  usually  can  guess  his  decision  correctly." 

Speak  Up ! 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  a  good  suggestion  for  your 
company  but  hesitated  to  voice  it  for  fear  you  might 
not  present  it  convincingly?  The  ability  to  express 
yourself  clearly  is  a  business  asset  well  worth  culti¬ 
vating. 

How  can  you  acquire  confidence  in  speaking  your 
mind?  Two  women  I  know  have  told  me  how  they  do 
it.  As  department  store  buyers  these  two  had  to  attend 
the  store's  weekly  merchandising  meetings.  For 
months,  they  sat  through  sessions  without  a  peep. 
Finally,  in  order  to  contribute  something  to  these 
meetings,  the  two  joined  a  Toastmistress  club.  Giving 
impromptu  and  prepared  speeches  encouraged  them 
to  speak  up  at  their  store  meetings.  After  they  both 
spoke  during  a  company  meeting,  the  vice-president 
stopped  them  in  the  hall.  "I  didn't  know  you  two  were 
so  interested  in  the  business,"  he  said.  "You  have 
some  good  ideas,  and  we're  going  to  try  them." 

If  you  are  too  busy  to  join  a  Toastmistress  club  or 
take  a  Dale  Carnegie  or  college  course  in  public 


if  Yesterday  and  Then  Try  to  Beat  It . .  .  Sheldon 


speaking,  there  is  a  "do-it-yourself”  method.  Speak 
up  at  meetings  of  clubs  to  which  you  already  belong. 
Take  heart;  membership  in  any  group  entitles  you  to 
the  floor  when  you  have  something  to  say.  No  club 
can  achieve  its  goals  unless  the  officers  know  the 
members'  wishes,  so  speak  up. 

The  first  time  you  get  up  to  make  a  motion  or  ask  a 
question  may  seem  like  torture.  But  the  second  time 
will  be  easier.  By  the  fifth  or  sixth  time,  you  will  feel 
like  a  pro. 

If  having  all  eyes  upon  you  gives  you  stage  fright, 
take  a  deep  breath.  Look  around  and  smile.  Remind 
yourself,  "These  are  my  friends.  They  are  interested 
in  the  same  things  I  am  or  they  wouldn't  be  here. 
They  will  benefit  from  what  I  have  to  say."  This  pause 
may  seem  like  ages  to  you,  but  it  will  take  only  a 
minute.  Besides  gaining  your  audience's  attention, 
the  short  wait  will  give  you  a  chance  to  collect  your 
thoughts. 

How  can  you  hold  that  attention?  By  speaking 
clearly  and  being  brief.  Know  what  you  want  to  get 
across.  Use  everyday  language.  Stick  to  your  main 
pioint.  If  you  ramble,  so  will  the  thoughts  of  your 
listeners.  Above  all,  remember  the  French  proverb: 
"The  secret  of  being  dull  is  to  tell  all.” 

It  may  also  help  to  take  a  tip  from  expert  play¬ 
wrights.  Good  plays  always  seem  to  end  too  soon. 
They  are  timed  to  end  on  a  high  pitch,  when  the 
audience  is  intensely  interested.  Playwrights  realize 
that  it  is  better  to  leave  your  audience  wanting  more 
than  to  belabor  the  point  until  people  become  restless. 

So,  be  brave,  be  clear,  be  brief.  Practicing  your 
speaking  ability  on  home  ground  in  your  clubs  will 
give  you  the  confidence  and  polish  needed  to  express 
your  opinions  in  business.  As  a  prominent  publisher 
remarked,  "The  ability  to  express  himself  is  one  of  the 
most  important  qualifications  a  business  man  or 
woman  can  have.  No  capability — other  than  the  wise 
decisions  he  makes — can  do  as  much  to  move  him 
ahead  fast  and  to  keep  him  out  in  front.” 

Sometimes  You  Wonder  .  .  . 

. .  .why  a  few  diehards  insist  on  referring  to  secre¬ 
taries  as  "seketrees." 

. .  .how  much  more  pleasant  an  office  would  be  if 
people  left  their  personal  problems  at  home. 

. .  .why  the  people  who  need  them  least  take  all  the 
self-improvement  courses  and  read  all  the  per¬ 
sonality-development  books. 

. .  .why  bosses  don't  take  a  minute  to  praise  a  good 
job. 

. . .  what  you  can  do  to  make  it  impossible  for  the 
bosses  to  regard  you  as  just  part  of  the  office 
furniture.  (For  tips  on  this,  see  page  2  of  this 
bulletin.) 

. .  .what  you  would  do  if  you  were  boss  for  one  day! 
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.whether  the  coffee  machine  will  ever  replace  the 
water  cooler  as  the  real  office  news  center. 

.if  businessmen  finally  have  become  used  to  red 
nail  polish. 

.whether  the  office  "goldbrick”  isn't  hurting  her¬ 
self  more  than  anyone  else. 

.why  someone  doesn't  design  a  really  functional 
secretarial  desk. 

.why  the  term  "career  girl”  evokes  a  picture  of  a 
mannish  old  maid. 

.  why  Hollywood  always  depicts  an  office  woman  as 
one  of  two  types — the  fuzzy  blonde  who  doesn't 
know  an  adding  machine  from  a  typewriter,  or  the 
sleek,  silky -voiced  model. 


Can  You  Find  It?  A  Filing  Quiz 


To  check  up  on  your  filing  skill,  number  the  names 
in  the  following  list  in  the  order  in  which  you  would 
file  them.  You'll  find  the  answers  on  page  4. 


_ A.  R.  Bennett 

_ Anna  Nye 

_ G.  Samuel  Abells 

_ Carlos  Abelson 

_ Henry  Schmid 

_ J.  Amos  Abell 

_ Benj.  Craft 

_ Marshall  Field  &  Company 

_ John  O' Kane 

_ Benj.  C.  Kraft 

_ Chas.  DeLeon 

J.  Martin  Van  Cleve 
John  Straith-Martin 
James  Vanderberg 
-L.  T.  Del'Hommer 
-Henry  Hopkins 
-Harold  Benniefield 
-John  Abels 


_ John  Mack 

_ E.  M.  Stephens 

_ Samuel  Benn 

_ S.  E.  MacKenzie 

_ T.  R.  Abeles 

_ Anna  Ray  Nye 

_ K.  G.  Bennett 

_ A.  Nye 

_ A.  J.  McKenzie 

_ Alice  Abel 

_ Anna  R.  Nye 

_ Thomas  Al^l 

_ Bruce  Smith 

_ Amos  Abell 

_ Mary  Benne 

_ Albert  MacKenzie 

_ A.  T.  Stevens 

_ A.  E.  Macken 


The  Problem  Clinic 

(Q.)  ''I've  had  three  bosses  in  the  last  two  years.  I  just  about  get  used  to  one,  and  he  leaves 
or  is  promoted.  I  had  to  handle  the  work  alone  for  two  months  in  between  bosses,  so  I  did  every¬ 
thing  the  same  way  the  last  boss  handled  it.  The  new  boss  resents  everything  I  tell  him,  even 
though  I'm  just  trying  to  be  helpful.  I  like  my  job,  and  I  don't  want  to  get  off  on  the  wrong  foot. 
What  should  I  do?" 

(A.)  You're  in  a  ticklish  situation,  but,  luckily,  most  office  women  are  flexible.  Half  the  battle 
in  office  work  is  to  learn  to  adapt  yourself  to  the  boss.  This  takes  a  while,  but  you  can  do  it  by 
studying  him  a  bit.  (The  boss,  incidentally,  is  the  most  profitable  thing  a  girl  can  study!) 

A  friend  of  mine  was  in  the  same  spot  a  few  years  ago.  She  had  worked  for  a  man  who  insisted 
on  doing  all  the  detail  work  himself.  He  wanted  her  to  do  exactly  what  he  told  her  to  do  and 
no  more.  Initiative  was  about  as  welcome  as  the  mumps. 

Then  this  man  left,  and  his  successor  took  over.  Alice  was  itching  to  do  the  routine  work,  but 
she  had  been  so  inhibited  by  her  previous  boss,  that  she  still  did  only  what  she  was  told  to  do. 
One  day,  she  overheard  her  new  boss  complain  to  a  visitor  that  "this  secretary  I  inherited 
doesn't  use  any  initiative.  She  just  waits  for  me  to  tell  her  what  to  do." 

As  soon  as  the  visitor  left,  Alice  went  to  her  boss  and  explained  that  his  predecessor  had  wanted 
things  that  way  and  she  had  assumed  the  new  boss  felt  the  same  way.  She  told  him  that  she 
would  be  glad  to  handle  as  much  of  the  work  as  he  would  let  her. 

That  little  talk  cleared  the  air,  and  the  new  man  left  most  of  the  details  to  her.  A  few  months 
later,  he  told  her:  "I  never  knew  what  a  real  secretary  was  until  now!" 

So,  take  a  tip  from  Alice.  Ask  your  new  boss  just  what  he  wants  you  to  do.  Explain  that  when  you 
worked  for  the  previous  man,  he  wanted  things  done  a  certain  way.  Tell  him  that  you  understand 
different  people  have  different  ways  of  working  and  that  you  want  to  do  things  his  way. 

Then  try  to  adapt  yourself  to  his  method  of  working.  Remember,  too,  that  a  "new  broom  sweeps 
clean."  Sometimes  when  people  take  on  a  new  job,  they  feel  they  have  to  change  everything.  So 
humor  your  new  boss,  and  I  think  it  won't  take  too  long  before  you  and  he  are  working  together 
as  a  real  team. 


Answers  to  Filing  Quiz’ 


1. 

Abel,  Alice 

11.  Bennett,  A.  R. 

24. 

McKenzie,  A.  I. 

2. 

Abel,  Thomas 

12.  Bennett,  K.  G. 

25. 

Nye,  A. 

3. 

Abeles,  T.  R. 

13.  Benniefield,  Harold 

26. 

Nye,  Anna 

4. 

Abell,  Amos 

14.  Craft,  Benj. 

27. 

Nye,  Anna  R. 

5. 

Abell,  I.  Amos 

15.  DeLeon,  Chas. 

28. 

Nye,  Anna  Ray 

6. 

Abells,  G.  Samuel 

16.  Del'Hommer,  L.  T. 

29. 

O' Kane,  John 

7, 

Abels,  John 

17.  Hopkins,  Henry 

30. 

Schmid,  Henry 

8. 

Abelson,  Carlos 

18.  Kraft,  Benj.  C. 

31. 

Smith,  Bruce 

9. 

Benn,  Samuel 

19.  Mack,  John 

32. 

Stephens,  E.  M. 

10. 

Benne,  Mary 

20.  Macken,  A.  E. 

33. 

Stevens,  A.  T. 

21.  MacKenzie,  Albert 

34. 

Straith-Martin,  John 

22.  MacKenzie,  S.  E. 

35. 

Van  Cleve,  J.  Martin 

23.  Marshall  Field  &  Company 

36. 

Vanderberg,  James 

'Taken  from  DartnelTs  booklet,  "File  This,  Please!"  by  Marjorie  Payne. 


